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they must stake their future on demonstrations of loyalty to the South;
nationalism, even of Buchanan's denatured brand, for the time being
must be soft-pedaled. They were preparing the formula for their own
rescue. They were going to unite on a demand for federal protection of
slave property in the territories. This meant a reversal for many, be-
cause the time-honored stand formulated by Calhoun had been non-
intervention in the territories; but the prominent were willing to risk it.
If the Democratic national convention would not recognize this right
of protection, then the southern Democratic parties would leave the
organization; that was the threat of at least a few.
Even darker of portent were signs of more drastic counsel. A South
Carolina Congressman, W. W. Boyce, and a Mississippi county con-
vention, declared that if the Republicans won the South should secede.
Congressman Curry of Alabama wrote to Secretary Thompson: "I
have been amazed to find the growth of the disunion sentiment among
our people. Many absolutely desire such an event, many would not
resist it, while nearly all seem to regard it as but a question of time.
Douglas's disaffection has demoralized us and we cannot persuade the
South to confide in any Northern Democrat." The Mobile Mercury
was advocating a Gulf confederacy.14 Such doctrines were pressed to
stir up enthusiasm for one or another of the candidates, cliques, or
factions. There were still few secessionists per se, but events seemed to
be bent on enlarging their ranks. This series of state and congressional
campaigns was, to say the least, not quieting.
Late in May the returns from Virginia were scanned even more
eagerly than they had been four years previously. The result was so
close that it was in doubt for several days. Finally the moderate Demo-
crat, Letcher, was found to have won by only 5,000 over the opposition,
fire-eating Goggin, as compared with Wise's plurality of double that
figure in 1855. However, statisticians showed that the Democratic mar-
gin had fallen only from 53 to 52 per cent of the vote, as the number
voting had declined considerably. It was disconcerting, nevertheless,
for the state Democracy to realize that the victory had been won only
because the western Virginians, none too sympathetic with southernism,
had turned out loyally to support a candidate from their section.15
The second round of the battle was not concluded until August, when